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Employment Bureaus in the United States 



By WILLIAM FRANKLIN WILLOUGHBY 



An examination of the subject of employment bureaus in 
the United States involves a consideration of two distinct 
kinds of institutions: private employment offices, or intelli- 
gence agencies, as they are frequently called, and free public 
employment bureaus organized in connection with the bureaus 
of labor statistics of a number of the states. The aims and 
purposes of these two kinds of institutions are radically differ- 
ent. The first are purely money-making undertakings organ- 
ized by individuals for the purpose of personal gain. The 
second are organized under the auspices of the state and are 
public institutions for the assistance of the working classes. 
The first are now looked on as an evil ; the second are benefi- 
cent institutions contributing to the welfare of the laboring men. 

Private employment agencies. Private employment agen- 
cies have existed in the United States for a great many years. 
They seem to have been very prosperous undertakings from 
the standpoint of financial gain to their promoters, as it is not 
unusual for as many as 40 or 50 such offices to be found in a 
single city. Apparently there is no reason why such agencies, 
especially in the absence of a free employment bureau, could 
not be of considerable use in assisting the unemployed to find 
positions, and there is little doubt that in some cases where 
they are honestly administered good is accomplished. The 
trouble is that such cases of honest management form the 
exception. Having to do with an ignorant and helpless class 
these agencies are in a great many cases but institutions for 
defrauding and victimizing the poor people. Exorbitant fees 
are charged for the mere registering of applicants for work, 
and afterwards little or no effort is made to secure positions 
for them. Advertisements are inserted in the daily news- 
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4 AMERICAN SOCIAL ECONOMICS 

papers for laborers of a certain class when there is not the 
slightest demand for such labor. In fact, all sorts of deception 
and extortion are resorted to. In some cases the office is in 
connection with a saloon, in order to get the applicants to 
spend the little money they have in drink while waiting for 
employment. 

The state labor bureaus have repeatedly made investigations 
of these emplojmient agencies, always with the result that they 
were condemned as injurious institutions. Thus the commis- 
sioner of the Missouri labor bureau in his report for 1897 says : 

Not all of the employment agencies can be classed as fraudulent, 
but in all the investigations made by this department in St Louis 
alone, a large majority of them were found to outrival in their 
methods the worst gambling and confidence games in this city. 
Yet their systems of robbery are so cunningly devised and so skil- 
fully operated that it is almost impossible to convict them under the 
existing law. 

The Maryland commissioner of labor, as a result of a special 
examination of these agencies, in his report for 1896 says : 

The inquiry, together with what came under our immediate 
notice emphasized that reliable agencies were able to do some 
good, but that the unreliable ones would justify a statement to the 
effect that their existence is a standing menace to those compelled 
to seek the aid of employment agencies, greatiy overshadowing all 
other considerations, and causing people to concur in the opinion 
that the unemployed would have a less rugged road to travel with- 
out this proffered assistance. 

It is unnecessary to comment further on these abuses. It 
is sufficient to say, that not only has the establishment of 
employment agencies under private auspices contributed but 
little or nothing to the solution of the problem of unemploy- 
ment, but their existence has developed evils which far out- 
weigh any advantages obtained in isolated cases. The result 
of these abuses is that in quite a number of states special 
legislation has been enacted looking to their suppression or 
at least rigid control. The essential character of this legisla- 
tion can be briefly set forth : 

An examination of the labor laws of the states shows that 
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12 States, Colorado, Illinois, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Montana, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Rhode Island, have enacted legislation of some 
kind in regard to employment agencies. 

Of these, the laws passed by a great many of the states are 
of comparatively little importance. The laws of New Jersey 
and Rhode Island simply provide that the cities and towns of 
the state, may, if they desire to do so, require any person 
desiring to open an employment agency to obtain a license 
from the municipal authorities, and may fix the sum to be paid 
for such license. The Missouri law merely makes it a mis- 
demeanor punishable by law for an emplojmient agency to 
accept a fee or remuneration of any kind unless a situation is 
secured for the person making the payment. The Massachu- 
setts law in like manner prohibits the taking of a fee unless a 
position is secured. The Louisiana law provides that persons 
desiring to conduct emplojmient agencies must obtain licenses 
and give a suitable bond. The Colorado law fixes the amount 
to be paid for a license at not more than $ioo, and requires a 
bond of $2000. The Pennsylvania law fixes the license fee for 
emplojmient agencies at $50, and provides that the proprietor 
of any such agency giving false information or making false 
promises concerning positions to be obtained shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and be prosecuted criminally by the 
state. The New York law is very similar. In Minnesota the 
license fee is fixed at $100 and the bond at $10,000. In 
Illinois the license fee is $200 and the bond $1000. The 
Maine law says that the mayors of towns may grant licenses 
to employment agencies on the pa)mnient of $1, and prohibits 
the charging of a fee unless a position is secured. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the legislation in all 
of the states taking action in regard to this question is all along 
the same lines. The essential points are : that a license must 
be obtained ; that no fees can be collected unless a position is 
secured for the person making the payment ; that a bond must 
be given from which damages resulting from any fraud or 
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misrepresentation on the part of the agency may be paid ; and 
that any agency making fraudulent misrepresentation or prom- 
ises shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and as such, 
amenable to criminal prosecution. No one law embraces all 
these points. But the enumeration given indicates the points 
covered and shows the general character of the legislation. 
The text of all of these laws may be consulted in the report of 
the Department of labor on labor laws in the United States, 
second edition, 1896 (see heading ** employment agencies" in 
index for references to exact pages). 

Free public employment bureaus* From the study of private 
employment agencies organized as money-making schemes, 
we now turn to an examination of the much more interesting 
class of free employment bureaus organized under the auspices 
of the state. It is possible that some of the cities may have 
organized municipal employment bureaus, but if they have 
done so it is impossible to obtain any detailed information 
concerning them.^ During the industrial depression beginning 
with the year 1893 a great many of the cities did more or less 
in the way of attempting to find employment for those out of 
work. Such action was, however, temporary and can not be 
considered as creating emplo)mnient bureaus properly speaking. 
Our examination here, therefore, must be restricted to the 
employment bureaus organized by the state bureaus of labor. 

At the present time there are quite a number of such bureaus 
in operation. The beginning was made by the state of Ohio in 
1890. It may not be uninteresting to call attention to the fact 
that the creation of the Ohio bureau, and, therefore, the 
inauguration of free employment bureaus in the United States, 
is directly due to the influence of similar institutions in France. 
On the occasion of the Paris international exposition of 1889, 
a league of newspapers sent a delegation of prominent labor 
men to Europe to study old world conditions. Among the 
members of this league was W. T. Lewis, who afterwards 

i) Since the above was written, information has been received of the interesting and 
important municipal employment borean of Seattle, Washington. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 7 

became the chief of the Ohio bureau of labor statistics. Mr 
Lewis was particularly impressed with the work of labor bu- 
reaus in Paris and brought it to the attention of the laboring 
people of Ohio. The Municipal labor congress of Cincinnati, 
an organization of the trade and labor unions of the city, 
took the matter up, and urged the creation of a similar institu- 
tion in Ohio. Its recommendation was favorably received, 
and a law was passed in 1890 directing the commissioner of 
labor to create in each of the five principal cities of the state a 
free public employment bureau. 

For some time this action on the part of Ohio remained 
without imitators on the part of other states. The results 
accomplished, however, began to attract attention, and other 
states began to examine the question. On May 28, 1896, 
New York passed a law requiring the organization of a similar 
office in New York city by the bureau of labor of the state, 
and on April 13, 1897, ^^^ state of Nebraska did the same. 
Just as this paper is being written, information arrives that 
the state of Illinois by act of April 17, 1899, has made the 
most elaborate provision for the establishment of a system of 
free public employment bureaus yet attempted by any state. 

Though these are the only states that, by legislation, have 
specifically authorized the creation of a free state emplo)mnient 
bureau, in a number of others commissioners of labor have 
believed that they had the power under the general acts creat- 
ing their bureaus to establish such offices. Missouri, Califor- 
nia, Kansas and Maryland have thus created free employment 
bureaus in connection with their labor bureaus which are 
identical in character with those specifically created by law. 
The California bureau was created about July 1895, when a 
great many workingmen and women were out of emplo)mnient, 
and its expenses were entirely borne by private subscription. 
It continued in operation only about a year, as the return of 
better times removed the pressing need of its services. 

The Kansas bureau is conducted on a small scale. The 
commissioner of the labor bureau writes : 
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By reason of our close touch to organized labor and the working- 
men in this state, we have established a voluntary free employment 
agency where both the employers and persons seeking employ- 
ment may register and thereby be aided to employment. This 
voluntary agency may be said to be local in its character, being 
confined largely to the city and vicinity. 

In 1893 Montana, in the law creating a bureau of labor 
statistics, provided that its commissioner should maintain in 
his office a free public employment bureau, and also granted 
permission to any city to open a similar office if it desired to 
do so. In 1897, however, that portion of the law requiring the 
commissioner of labor to maintain a free employment bureau 
in his office was repealed. It was provided, however, that the 
employment bureaus established by the cities should report to 
the commissioner of labor and he in turn to report on their 
operation. 

At the present time, therefore, free public employment 
bureaus are maintained by the labor bureaus of seven states, 
Ohio, Nebraska, New York, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas and 
Maryland. 

Organization of free public employment bureausu Of these 
bureaus, the system recently created by Illinois is much the 
most elaborate and consequently bids fair to be the most 
important. In the following paragraphs its most essential 
features are briefly summarized. 

The law provides that a free public employment bureau 
shall be created in each city of the state with a population of 
50,000 or over, and that three such offices shall be opened in 
every city (of which Chicago is the only example) containing 
a population of i ,000,000 or over. These offices are to be 
designated as ** Illinois free emplo)mnient offices." On the 
recommendation of the commissioner of labor, the governor 
shall appoint a superintendent, assistant superintendent and 
a clerk for each of the offices, with salaries of $1200, $900 and 
$800 per annum respectively. Such sums as are necessary for 
defraying the cost of equipping and maintaining the office 
shall be furnished by the treasury of the state. Each office 
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must have in front a conspicuous sign bearing the words 
** Illinois free employment office." 

The superintendent of each of the offices must receivi^and 
record in books kept for that purpose the name, address and 
character of employment or help desired of each person apply- 
ing for employment or help. Separate rooms shall be pro- 
vided for the men and women registering for situations or 
making applications for help. 

It is readily understood that the vital point in the organiza- 
tion of an employment bureau is the devising of means for 
obtaining knowledge of persons and firms who are in need of 
help. To this end the law requires that it shall be the duty of 
the superintendents to put themselves in communication with 
the principal manufacturers, merchants and other employers 
of labor and seek to secure their active cooperation. Each 
superintendent can also expend not more than $400 yearly in 
advertising in the columns of the daily newspapers or other- 
wise. It is also the duty of all factory and coal mine inspectors 
to do all in their power to assist in securing situations for 
applicants for work. They must immediately notify the super- 
intendent of the employment office of any opportunities for 
employment that come to their notice, describe the character of 
work and causes of scarcity of workmen, and seek to secure for 
the employment offices the cooperation of employers in 
factories and mines in every way possible. The services of 
these offices shall be absolutely free. No fee or compensation 
of any kind shall be charged either directly or indirectly. 

The duties of a state employment bureau in case of vacancies 
caused by strikes is often a difficult one for determination. 
To obviate any friction that might arise in such cases, the 
law provides that in no cases shall help be furnished employers 
whose employees are on strike or locked out ; nor the list of 
applicants for work be shown to such employers. 

In order that the work of the different offices may be unified 
and centralized each superintendent is required to report on 
the Tuesday of each week to the state bureau of labor the 
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number of applicants for employment or for help, the number 
of unfilled applications remaining on the books, the number of 
situations desired and the number of persons wanted at each 
specified trade or occupation, and the number and character of 
the positions secured during the week. 

On the receipt of these lists and not later than Saturday of 
each week the bureau of labor must cause to be printed the 
information thus received from all the offices, and mail to 
each superintendent two copies, one to be kept on file and one 
to be conspicuously posted in each employment office ; copies 
must also be mailed to each state inspector of factories and 
inspector of mines. 

In addition to these weekly reports each superintendent 
must make an annual report to the state bureau of labor 
statistics setting forth the work performed by his office and 
the expense incurred by him, and these reports shall be pub- 
lished annually by the bureau. Each superintendent is also 
required to perform such other duties in the collection of 
statistics of labor as the labor bureau may require. 

There remains another feature of this law that is of special 
interest to students of social conditions. Careful provision is 
made for the collection of sociological data concerning appli- 
cants for work, in order that statistical material may be obtained 
for studying the causes and extent of unemployment. The 
law thus requires that a special register must be kept for 
applicants for employment, showing the age, sex, nativity, 
conjugal condition and occupation of each applicant, the cause 
and duration of his or her unemployment and the number of 
dependent children, together with such other facts as may be 
required by the bureau of labor statistics for its use. As this 
information is sometimes of a character that individuals are 
unwilling to have generally known, the law wisely provides 
that this register shall not be open to general public inspection, 
and the material when published must not reveal the identity 
of any person figuring in the register. Furthermore, the 
applicants for work can decline to answer any of these ques- 
tions if they desire to do so. 
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The employment offices established by the other states can 
be more briefly considered. In general the system created is 
a very simple and inexpensive one, and is much the same in 
all the bureaus whether created by a specific law or organized 
under the general law creating the labor bureau. The com- 
missioner of the Missouri bureau describes his method of 
conducting the affairs of the bureau as follows. Its reproduc- 
tion will serve to show the manner of action in all the other 
bureaus. 

The plan of operation, is extremely simple and businesslike, 
and entirely devoid of red tape. Applicants for employment 
are required to file their applications on a blank furnished by 
the department ; giving their name, address, age, sex, nativity, 
kind of employment desired, wages required, when last employed, 
cause of idleness, reference as to character, etc., etc. All such 
applications are registered for 30 days and then dropped from 
the list, when employment is not secured. Applicants have the 
privilege of renewing their applications every 30 days if they 
desire till employment is secured. Persons desiring help are 
required to file an application in the same manner on a blank 
furnished by the department, stating in exact terms the kind 
of laborer wanted, wages, term of service, etc., which application is 
also registered for the term of 30 days, or till help is secured. 

Whenever applications are received, and registered, a number of 
parties making application for the position designated are promptiy 
notified by postal card and given the address of the applicant for 
service. In this way the unemployed and the employer are brought 
together with litde difficulty, and at no more expense than the cost 
of a postage stamp. All possible care is taken to prevent the 
registration of irresponsible parties. 

Results achieved An account of the workings and results 
achieved by these various bureaus constitutes a part of the 
regular reports of the commissioners of the states having 
these bureaus. The majority of these bureaus, however, have 
been so recently created that an opportunity is not afforded 
of judging results. The work done in Ohio is by far the 
most important, both because it is there that the system was 
first inaugurated, and has therefore been in operation the 
longest, and because bureaus are organized in five different 
cities instead of in a single one as in most of the other states. 
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In order to show the workings of these bureaus, the following 
table has been compiled which shows for all five cities com- 
bined, the number of persons making application for work 
each year and the number for whom positions were secured 
each year since the establishment of the system : 
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It will be noticed as the most striking fact brought out by 
this statement, that while the number of applications for posi- 
tions by men and the number of places secured by them has 
decreased, the number of applications and the number of posi- 
tions secured for women has increased. The showing on the 
whole must be considered as a very favorable one. Thus in 
1897, 3912 men and 13,135 women were aided in obtaining 
work. The report unfortunately does not state the kind of 
occupations secured. The greater success achieved in placing 
women would seem to indicate that the positions filled belong 
largely to the domestic and servant classes. Indeed there 
can be little doubt that here as with the other bureaus but 
comparatively little is done in the way of securing positions 
for expert artisans such as carpenters, iron and steel work- 
ers, etc. 

The California bureau of employment was established July 
15» ^895. During the only year of its operation, applications 
for employment were received from 18,920 persons, of whom 
14,251 were men and 4669 were women. Positions were 
secured for 5845, of whom 3314 were men and 2531 were 
women. The report of the commissioner of labor for 1895 
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and 1896 gives a great many details concerning the character 
of the applicants, their ages, whether able to read and write, 
their occupations, wages, etc. It is evidently impracticable, 
however, for us to attempt to reproduce these figures here. 
It should be stated that in order to enable the commissioner 
of labor to carry on this work a number of the leading manu- 
facturers raised $1000 which they placed at his disposal for 
this purpose. 

The Missouri bureau was not organized till October 1897. 
The results of the first month's operations, which are given in 
the 19th report of the Missouri labor bureau for the year 
1897, show the following figures : 





Men 
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This result the commissioner says is far beyond his expecta- 
tions and he has great hopes for the usefulness of the bureau 
in the future. 

The New York bureau, in pursuance of the act of 1896 was 
organized July 20 of that year. On January i, 1897, the 
superintendent reported that he had received and registered 
8040 applications for work, of whom 6458 were men and 1582 
were women. For these, situations were secured for but 444 
persons, of whom 218 were men and 265 women. The small 
number of positions secured can be explained from the fact 
that it takes considerable time for the bureau to get into rela- 
tions with and gain the confidence of employers of labor ; and, 
on the other hand, the wide publicity given to the bureau 
resulted in great numbers of the idle applying for work. In 
such a city as New York there is a tremendous floating popu- 
lation of men and women who never have permanent work. 
The superintendent there reports that certainly 60 per cent or 
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over of all the applicants had not had steady employment 
during the past three or four years. With this class it is 
evidently impossible to find positions for but a small proportion 
of the applicants, as they usually stay at work but a short time 
when they do obtain a position. 

The Maryland bureau was organized in 1896. Its methods 
of operation are somewhat different from the other bureaus, as 
all of its operations are conducted by mail. It is the least 
important of the seven bureaus. No report concerning its 
operations was obtainable. 

General conclusions* The two prominent features brought 
out by the preceding study are: i) that private employment 
agencies do little or nothing for the solution of the problem of 
unemployment, but on the other hand are usually so dis- 
honestly conducted as to make them undesirable institutions ; 
and 2) that the system of employment bureaus organized 
under the auspices of the state bureaus of labor may now be 
said to be definitely established in the United States. It is 
with these institutions that we are chiefly interested. 

An examination of the work of the various bureaus which 
have been created, short as is their experience, convinces us 
that they are institutions which can be of great service to the 
workingman. To do this, however, it is necessary that they 
should be conducted with the greatest care and tact. If their 
affairs are merely managed in a perfunctory or routine way, 
but little success can be anticipated. The permanent pros- 
perity and development of the bureaus depend to a high degree 
on the zeal and ability of the persons in charge. 

The first and most important consideration to be observed 
is that the work of these bureaus should not be confounded 
in any way with that of charity bureaus. The function of an 
employment bureau is not to help the incapable class which 
ordinarily seeks assistance from public charity, but to aid the 
honest workingman who is willing and able to work but can 
not find employment. 

A second point is that though the bureau is conducted in 
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the interest of the workingmen, chief attention must be directed 
to giving satisfaction to the employers to whom labor is fur- 
nished. It is evident that the success of an employment 
bureau is entirely dependent upon gaining the confidence of the 
employers of labor. To do this it is necessary that the bureau 
should use extreme caution and discrimination in recommend- 
ing any applicant for employment, unless it has every reason 
to believe that the person is fitted by his personal character 
and skill to fill the position to the satisfaction of the employer. 
It should not be the aim of the bureau to find employment for 
every applicant. It is evident that a great many of these 
belong to the class of incapables, and to recommend them for 
employment would injure the reputation of the bureau. The 
principle should be firmly established that a selection of the 
most fit will always be made. 

Another important point as regards the policy of the bureau 
is mentioned in the Ohio labor report for 1896. The commis- 
sioner there says : 

The employment offices, should not be allowed to furnish any 
help in case of a labor dispute or strike of any kind ; and I strongly 
recommend a ruling of the department on this subject. As it 
now stands there is no guide in this matter except the superinten- 
dent's own feelings and sense of right. Certainly the state of 
Ohio ought not to allow itself to be made a party in any sense in 
such troubles. The state establishes these offices on the request 
and through the instrumentality of the labor unions, for the benefit 
mainly of the laboring people, and the offices should not be allowed 
to assist in an injury to them. 

It will be remembered that Illinois in her law makes provi- 
sion for such cases as this along the lines here laid down. It 
is only proper to state that in the United States no trouble has 
ever arisen in regard to this question. The danger neverthe- 
less is one that is always present and should be guarded 
against as suggested. 

The final point that it is desired to comment on is the 
necessity for joint action by the different bureaus in the same 
state such as is provided for in the Illinois law, and when there 
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is but one bureau, the advisability of having branch offices in 
the different industrial centers. The lack of employment is 
often geographic. Labor of a certain kind may be super- 
abundant in one section and lacking in another. An employ- 
ment bureau to realize its full usefulness, therefore, should 
acquaint itself with labor conditions throughout the state, and 
thus be able to equalize the demand and offer of labor in the 
different sections of the country. 

Bibliographic Note 

The subject of employment bureaus is closely allied to that 
of unemployment, and any literature on the latter is apt to 
contain a consideration of employment bureaus. Special reference 
will here be made only to the Re fort of the Massachusetts board to 
investigate the subject of the unemployed. Boston, 1895. 

For the laws regulating private employment agencies see 
Labor laws of the United States^ 2d edition, 1896, published by 
the department of labor, and the bulletins of the department of 
labor. 

For an account of the organization and work of the employ- 
ment bureaus organized by the state labor bureaus see the reports 
of the labor commissioners of the states having employment 
bureaus. Among these the most important are : 

1 Report of the Ohio bureau of labor statistics, 1890-1897. 

2 Report of the Missouri bureau of labor statistics and inspec- 

tion, 1897. 

3 Report of the California bureau of labor statistics, 1895-1896. 

4 Report of the New York bureau of labor statistics, 1896. 

5 Report of the Massachusetts bureau of labor statistics, 1893. 
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